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according to its choice', Cromwell, in an agony of
helplessness replied, 'Yes, but where are we going to
find this choice? Among the Episcopalians, the Presby-
terians, the Independents, the Anabaptists or the
Equalitarians?' In making that reply, Cromwell put his
finger on the weak spot in this English experiment in
dictatorship.
The adventure was not wanting in irony, but the
supreme example of it resides in the fact that the most
formidable difficulties the Protector had to cope with
had their origin in Parliament.
Cromwell had only taken part in the Civil War in
order to force Charles to govern with the consent of
Parliament, and now he himself is compelled to admit
that he can do nothing at all if he bows to the dictates
of that institution. With his customary resolution,
regardless of a precedent the memory of which must
have been fresh in the minds of all who were present,
relying on his troops and still more on his military re-
nown, he marched into Westminster Hall on the soth
April, 1653, and cried in harsh, decisive tones, 'Come,
come, we've had enough of this! I'm going to put a stop
to this babble of yours,3 he went on, while the members
sat open-mouthed with astonishment. clt is not for the
profit of these nations, not fit for the common and public
good for you to continue here any longer. And therefore
I do declare unto you that I do dissolve this Parliament.'
The Members separated without making the smallest
show of resistance and, to mark his decision, Cromwell
ordered that famous notice of his to be nailed to the door
of the Council Chamber, 'Room to Let, unfurnished'.
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